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P&EFACE 

The “ Index of Retail Prices ” is compiled by the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service and the index figures are published each month 
in the “ Ministry of Labour Gazette Between June 1947 and January 
1956 an “ interim ” index was in use, designed to serve until such time 
as a full-scale enquiry into post-war household spending could be made 
in order to provide an up-to-date weighting basis for a new index. In 
1953 - 54 such an enquiry was made and provided the information 
needed for this new index, which replaced the “ interim ” index as from 
January 1956. The method of construction and calculation of this 
index, described in the following pages, is based on recommendations 
of the Cost of Living Advisory Committee and the advice of a smaller 
Technical Committee, both appointed by the Minister of Labour and 
National Service. 

A list of the members of the Cost of Living Advisory Committee and 
of the Technical Committee is given on the next page. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

1. The Cost of Living Advisory Committee, appointed by the 
Minister of Labour and National Service, recommended in March 
1947* that, as a temporary measttre, an interim index should be in- 
stituted, starting at 100, to show future monthly changes in the level of 
retail prices weighted according to the pre-war pattern of consumption 
disclosed by the family budget enquiry'!" undertaken by the Ministry 
in 1937 - 38. A Technical Committee was appointed to prepare a 
scheme showing how the infoimation collected in 1937 - 38 could best 
be adapted for the purpose. The recommendations of this Committee 
for the construction and calculation of the interim index, which dealt 
with such matters as the selection of the items for which prices were 
to be collected, the machinery for obtaining reliable information as to 
prices, the localities from which such information should be collected 
and the system of weighting to be adopted, were accepted. These 
recommendations were made on the understanding that an index so 
constructed would serve until such time as post-war conditions were 
sufficiently stable to permit of a large-scale household expenditure 
enquiry for the purpose of constructing an index on an up-to-date 
weighting basis. In accordance with these recommendations, the 
interim index was introduced as from 17th June 1947, with prices at 
that date taken as = 100. 

2. In December 1950 the Cost of Living Advisory Committee was 
called together again to consider whether conditions of spending had 
become sufficiently stable to justify the holding of a new full-scale 
enquiry into family expenditure. In June 1951 the Committee pre- 
sented their second Reportt, in which they recommended that a compre- 
hensive enquiry of this kind should be held as soon as possible. In the 
meantime, since the results of such a budget enquiry would not become 
available for some time, the Committee, in a third Report§, made a 
number of recommendations for modifying the basis of the interim 
index until such time as a new index could be started. The changes 
recommended by the Committee were put into effect as from January 
1952. 

3. Followiirg this, the Committee drew up detailed plans for a 
large-scale household expenditure enquiry. A representative sample 
of addresses of households of all kinds was prepared and these house- 
holds were visited during a period of twelve months starting towards 
the end of January 1953. Nearly 13,000 households kept records of 
their expenditure and supplied full details to the Ministry. A full 

* Interim Report of the Cost of Living Advisory Committee (Cmd. 7077). 

t This enquiry covered manual workers in general and non-manual workers 
with wages or salaries not exceeding £250 a year. 

t Interim Report of the Cost of Living Advisory Committee (Cmd. 8328). 

§ Cost of Living Advisory Committee. Report on the Working of the Interim 
Index of Retail Prices (Cmd. 8481). 
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report on this expenditure enquiry was published in October 1957*, 
but suflScient information had become available during the course of 1955 
to enable the Committee to consider how it should be used in the pre- 
paration of a new index of retail prices. In February 1956 the Com- 
mittee submitted a reportt containing their recommendations on this 
matter. Their detailed proposals for a new index, to replace the interim 
index, were accepted and the new index started from January 1956, 
with the average level of prices at that date taken as = 100. The following 
paragraphs give details of the method of construction and calculation 
of this index. 

II. SCOPE AND STRUCTURE OF THE INDEX 

4. It is important to understand that the index is an index of price 
changes and not an index of changes in the “ cost of living ”. The 
term “ cost of living ” is vague and frequently means different things 
to different people. But whatever meaning is attached to this term^ 
one of the most important factors determining changes in the cost 
of living is the extent to which retail prices of goods and services change 
from month to month. It is this particular aspect of the cost of living 
which is measured by the Index of Retail Prices. 

5. It is probable that inaccurate references to the index as the 
“ Cost of Living Index ” have given rise to the suggestions made from 
time to time that the index should take account of price changes only 
for those goods or services that could be regarded as basic necessities. 
For example, it might be suggested that alcoholic drink, tobacco, 
entertainments, etc., should be excluded. In the past the interim index 
never purported to measure price changes for necessities only and, 
apart from the difficulty of defining “ necessities ”, there would be 
many serious objections to a limitation of the index in this way. The 
Cost of Living Advisory Committee were firmly of the opinion that the 
general design of the index should be such as to enable price changes 
to be measured for the whole field of goods and services over which 
households distribute their expenditure. Accordingly the index now 
being described is constructed on this basis. 

6. Information about the goods and services upon which house- 
holds spend their money was provided by the household budgets 
collected in 1953 - 54 in the course of the enquiry referred to in para- 
graph 3. These budgets recorded payments of every kind, however, 
and certain kinds of payments so recorded are regarded as outside the 
scope of the index. These are: — 

Income tax 

Purchase of savings certificates, payments to savings clubs, etc. 

National Insurance contributions, life insurance premiums and 
payments to pension funds 

Premiums for household insurance (other than insurance of the 
building) 

♦ Report of an Enquiry into Household Expenditure in 1953 - 54. 

t Cost of Living Advisory Committee. Report on Proposals for a New 
Index of Retail Prices (Cmd. 9710). 
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Subscriptions to trade unions, friendly societies, hospital funds, etc. 
Church collections; other cash gifts 
“ Pools ” and other betting payments 
Doctors’, dentists’, etc. fees 

Capital sums or instalments, mortgage payments, etc. for house 
purchase and payments for major structural enlargements and 
additions. 

Expenditure of these types is excluded largely because of the variable 
and non-measurable nature of the services acquired in return for the 
payments made and because of the difficulty or impossibility of identify- 
ing a “ unit * the price of which could be measured from date to date. 
Life insurance premiums, payments into pension funds, etc. are re- 
garded as largely in the nature of savings or deferred expenditure. 
Similarly premiums for fire, burglary, etc. insurance represent a transfer 
of purchasing power since the major part of such premiums in the 
aggregate is approximately balanced by the expenditure on specific 
goods and services of money derived from claims which have been met 
during the same period. As regards capital sums and mortgage pay- 
ments for house purchase, such payments are regarded as largely in 
the nature of investment rather than of consumer expenditure, but 
although these particular payments are excluded an allowance is in- 
cluded to represent the net “ rental equivalent ” of owner-occupiers’ 
dwellings (see paragraph 16). 

Commodities included in the index 

7. The index covers the following main groups of items: — 

I. Food 

II. Alcoholic Drink 

III. Tobacco 

IV. Housing 

V. Fuel and Light 

VI. Durable Household Goods 

VII. Clothing and Footwear 

VIII. Transport and Vehicles 

IX. Miscellaneous Goods 

X. Services. 

Each “ group ” consists of a number of “ sections ”, e.g., bread, beef, 
fish, etc. in the Food group, and men’s outer clothing, men’s under- 
clothing, etc. in the Clothing group: there are 91 such sections. This 
division of the index into main groups and sections of groups is needed 
for the purpose of constructing the weighting basis of the index, described 
in later paragraphs. Appendix A shows the sections into which each 
main group is divided. 

8. The index is designed to reflect price changes throughout the 
whole field of goods and services (with the exception of certain items 
mentioned in paragraph 6) over which household expenditure is dis- 
tributed. It is, of course, impracticable, and unnecessary for such a 
purpose, to attempt to collect prices month by month for every com- 
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modity and service upon which money can be spent in a highly developed 
economy. A selection of commodities and services for regular pricing 
must therefore be made. In making such a selection it is important 
to ensure that the items selected shall be such that their price movements 
can safely be regarded as representative of the price movements of, 
taken together, commodities and services as a whole. In the index of 
retail prices each one of the 91 sections referred to in the previous para- 
graph was considered separately and for each one or more items were 
selected for pricing. The principle followed in selecting these items was 
to choose items which, because of their relative importance and of their 
representative nature, would in combination show an average price 
movement which could be regarded as representing the average relative 
change in the prices of the whole range of goods or services covered 
by the weight assigned to the section in question. It would therefore 
be quite incorrect to assume that the index “ covers ” only the price 
movements of the particular items for which prices are collected and 
leaves out of account the price movements of all the numerous items 
not priced. Thus, in section number 45, covering furniture, nine 
diiferent kinds of furniture are listed for pricing, but the weight assigned 
to this section is based on total household expenditure on all kinds of 
furniture. In effect nine “ price change indicators ” are selected for 
this section and the average relative change in prices shown by these 
nine indicators is regarded as representative of and therefore covering 
the average price change for all kinds of household furniture. 

9. The number of separate commodities and services for wlrich 
prices are regularly collected is nearly 350, and among these are various 
items for which information is, in fact, collected for several different 
varieties. A list of the items for which prices are collected in each 
section is given in Appendix A. Particulars of the methods used for 
collecting prices are given in paragraphs 19 to 48. 

Weighting Basis 

10. The index measures price changes only, and for this purpose it 
is essential to collect prices for the same goods and services each month. 
The procedure can be pictured most easily as that of calculating the 
total cost of a very large and representative “ basket ” of goods and 
services at the starting date (January 1956), called the “ base date ”, and 
thereafter finding the cost of this same “ basket ” at monthly intervals. 
The percentage increase in the total cost since the base date can then be 
calculated. In actual practice the total money cost of the “ basket ” of 
goods and services is not calculated each month because it is much 
simpler to calculate for each item the percentage change in price per 
pound, per pint, etc. since the base date and to combine these separate 
percentage changes into a single “ all-items ” average percentage change 
by the use of “ weights ”. Some items, of course, are much more 
important than others; for example, most households spend much 
more on bread than on soap. A 10 per cent, increase in the price of 
bread will clearly add more to the cost of the fixed “ basket ” than a 
10 per cent, increase in the price of soap. Accordingly each percentage 
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change in price is given a “ weight ” to represent its relative importance 
in household expenditure at the base date and the percentage changes 
in prices are multiplied by these weights before being averaged. This 
procedure gives exactly the same answer as would be given if one 
compared the total money cost of the fixed “ basket of goods and 
services with the total cost of the same ‘ ‘ basket at the base date. The 
example given in Appendix B will make this clear. This weighting 
procedure is a system used by many other countries when calculating 
price indices and in most countries the weights are expressed as propor- 
tions of a total of either 100 or 1,000 for “ all items In this index 
the total for “ all items ” is taken as 1,000. 

11. The group and section weights used for the index of retail prices 
were calculated by the Technical Committee mentioned in the Preface 
and were incorporated in the Cost of Living Advisory Committee s 
“ Repovt on Proposals for a Now Index of Retail Prices (Cmd. 9710), 
published in March 1956. They are derived from the large mass of 
information supplied by a representative sample of nearly 13,000 
households whose members kept detailed records of their expenditure 
on commodities and services of all kinds. This information was 
collected from different households at different periods in such a way 
that continuous records became available covering a period of approxi- 
mately twelve months, ending in January 1954. The figures supplied 
by these households were tabulated and summarised so as to show the 
average household expenditure on each separate item or group of items. 
These figures related to expenditure recorded in 1953 - 54, and as they 
were to be used to provide weights for an index to start from January 
1956, it was necessary to adjust them to the level of prices in January 1956 
by allowing for price changes that had occurred during this intervening 
period. After such adjustment, the total was equated to 1,000, and the 
composition of the main groups and the sections having been determined, 
the weight appropriate to each group and section was calculated. 

12. The household expenditure enquiry made in 1953 - 54 was 
designed to provide information for a number of purposes, only one of 
which was the weighting basis for a retail prices index. Accordingly, 
the enquiry covered a sample of households of every kind throughout 
the United Kingdom. For the purpose of providing the weighting pattern 
of the index, however, the Cost of Living Advisory Committee recom- 
mended that the budgets collected from certain classes of households 
should be excluded. These were:— 

(a) those from households the head of which had a recorded gross 
income in 1953 of £20 a week or more, and 

(b) those from households in which at least three-quarters of the 
total income was derived from National Insurance retirement 
or similar pensions and/or National Assistance paid in supple- 
mentation or instead of such pensions. 

This recommendation was adopted. Excluding these two classes, there 
were 11,638 households which had provided detailed records of their 
expenditure and these were the records that were summarised and used 
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for weighting purposes as described in paragraph 11. These records 
may be regarded as giving a picture of the average expenditure pattern 
of practically all wage earners’ households and of most households of 
small or medium salary earners. The sample is, in fact, representative 
of nearly nine-tenths of all households in the United Kingdom. Seven 
per cent, of these 1 1,638 households consisted of one person living alone, 
about 54 per cent, consisted of either two or three persons, and the 
balance were households in which the number of persons ranged from 
four up to fifteen. In the whole sample the total number of persons 
was 38,205. On the average each 100 households in the sample were 
made up of 328 persons, of whom 149 were reported as working for 
gain, and 12 as retired from work, while 178 were recorded as in receipt 
of some form of income (whether or not from working) amounting to 
10s. a week or more. The number of children under 16 in this sample of 
11,638 households was 10,905, or about 94 to every 100 households. 

13. The Cost of Living Advisory Committee expressed the view that 
the summarised details of the expenditure of these 11,638 households 
provided a basis for a new index which should command public con- 
fidence. For a small number of items, however, they recommended 
adjustments to the recorded figures because there was evidence that the 
expenditure on these items had not been fully recorded. These items 
were alcoholic drink, tobacco, meals consumed outside the home, sweets 
and chocolates, ice cream and soft drinks. For each of these items there 
were other statistics which provided a basis for reliable estimates of the 
real level of expenditure on these items. Accordingly, before the relative 
weights were computed, the average expenditures recorded in the budgets 
in respect of these particular items were raised to correspond with these 
estimates of the real expenditure on these items. 

14. For one of these items, viz., expenditure on meals outside the 
home, the Technical Committee reported that it was not possible to 
obtain, by direct measurement, a sufficiently reliable indication of the 
variations from month to month in the charges for meals of unchanged 
quality at restaurants, canteens and cafds. It was therefore necessary 
to consider which other price indicators could be used for this purpose 
and to allocate the weight for meals out to the sections of the index 
represented by these price indicators. One possibility would be to 
assume that variations from month to month in the charges for meals out 
are approximately in line with and can be represented by the movement 
of the index for the food group as a Vv'hole. The variations in the charges 
for meals out do not, however, depend entirely on variations in prices 
of food. Another possibility would be to assume that changes in the 
prices of meals out are approximately in line with the movement of 
the index as a whole. This would imply that changes in food prices 
had a smaller effect on charges for meals out than is suggested by such 
statistics as are available. In the light of these statistics it was assumed 
that about one-half of this kind of expenditure is accounted for by the 
retail value of the food consumed. Accordingly one-half was assigned 
to the food group for the purpose of weighting, being distributed 
proportionately over all the sections in that group. The balance of 
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the expenditure on meals out represents expenditure for which no 
satisfactory price indicator or group of price indicators is available 
and this balance was distributed proportionately over all the groups 
and sections of the whole index. 

15. This latter procedure was also adopted for a few other kinds of 
expenditure for which no satisfactory price indicators were available. 
These included undefined “holiday expenditure”, expenditure on 
education, expenditure on hobbies, etc., and a small amount of expendi- 
ture which was not defined sufiiciently to permit of classification to 
particular items or groups of items. 

16. As stated in paragraph 6, payments shown in the budgets 
covering capital expenditure in purchasing houses, and also house 
mortgage payments, were excluded from the expenditure figures used 
for computing the weight for the Housing group, such payments being 
regarded as largely in the nature of investment rather than consumer 
expenditure. The weight for the Housing group would be too low, 
however, if for owner-occupiers it took account only of outgoings, e.g., 
rates, water charges, ground rents and costs of repairs. On the advice of 
the Cost of Living Advisory Committee an allowance was also included in 
this weight to represent the net “ rental equivalent ” of the owner- 
occupiers’ dwellings. For this “ rental equivalent ” the gross Schedule 
A value of the dwellings was taken; but as these Schedule A values, 
had generally remained unchanged since before the war, some upward 
adjustment was made to take account of the average rise in the level of 
rents since that period. As there did not appear to be a satisfactory 
price indicator for this particular item, it was assumed that the best 
price indicator to use would be the changes in the index for the Housing 
group as a whole. The simplest way to give effect to this was to dis- 
tribute the computed weight for this estimated “ rental equivalent ” 
proportionately over the four sections into which the Housing group is 
divided. 

17. The final group and section weights, computed as described in 
paragraphs 11 to 16, are shown in Appendix A. The weights allocated 
to each of the main groups, with the total for “ all items ” taken as. 
= 1,000, are as follows: — 



I. 


Food 


350 


II. 


Alcoholic Drink 


71 


III. 


Tobacco 


80 


IV. 


Housing 


87 


V. 


Fuel and Light 


55 


VI. 


Durable Household Goods . . 


66 


VII. 


Clothing and Footwear 


106 


VIII. 


Transport and Vehicles 


68 


IX. 


Miscellaneous Goods 


59 


X. 


Services 


58 




All Items . . 


1,000 
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18. In most of the sections listed in Appendix A a number of different 
items are priced and in some cases the average price index for the section 
as a whole is taken as the unweighted average of the price indices of the 
separate items. In other sections some of the items priced are much 
niore important than others and it is necessary to allow for this by 
distributing the section weight over the items priced in such a way as 
to give relatively larger weight to these more important items. 



III. METHODS OF COLLECTING PRICES 

19. The methods used to collect information about price changes 
are described in the paragraphs which follow, dealing with each group 
in turn. For all commodities and services the prices or charges used 
for the index are those actually charged in cash transactions. Extra 
charges for credit are excluded and discounts are also ignored unless 
given to all purchasers. No allowance is made for co-operative 
societies dividends ” on members’ purchases since these are not 
generally paid to non-members; in any case it would not be possible, 
to deduct these from the prices quoted because the amoiuit of the: 
cmrent dividend is not known at the time of the purchase. Any “ list ” 
prices that exist are ignored if a shop is selling at prices other than the 
“ list ” prices. “ Sale ” prices are taken where they apply to the main, 
bulk of the shop’s trade in the specified article at the date in question, 
but prices charged for stale, damaged, shop-soiled or otherwise imperfect 
goods are ignored. 

Group I — Food 

20. In selecting the localities from which prices should be collected, 
it was considered that reliable information from a smaller number of 
areas is preferable to imperfect information from a larger number. So 
far as information is obtained by local offices of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service with regard to food (and a few other items for 
which prices are similarly collected), it is obtained from 200 local 
office areas, grouped according to the population of the towns as. 
follows : — 

(n) Greater London (25 areas); 

(6) Towns with a population of 200,000 and over (25 areas); 

(c) Towns with a population of 50,000 to 200,000 (50 areas); 

(d) Towns with a population of 10,000 to 50,000 (47 areas); 

(e) Towns with a population of under 10,000 (53 areas). 

The towns from which these prices are obtained are shown in Appendix 
C. The grouping by population and the selection of the localities, 
within each population group were made in such a way as to give 
adequate representation to different types of localities throughout the 
country, with some allowance for the rather lower purchasing power 
in the smaller towns. A number of towns are included in which rural 
workers make purchases. For some of the larger towns where there 
is more than one local office, the particular local offices by which the 
information is collected are specified; in making the selection of these 
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offices one of the considerations was the necessity for including suburbs 
of large towns. The selection of the towns and their arrangement 
within the above population groups were based on the recommendation 
of the Cost of Living Advisory Committee. 

21. Information for most of the food items is collected by personal 
visits to retailers by local officers of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service In the case of non-proprietary foods, the information is 
obtained from each of the 200 local office areas; for most proprietary 
foods a smaller sample is used. The prices actually being charged for 
each of these items on the date to which the index relates are ascertained 
by these local officers; the prices for each article are normally collected 
from five shops, selected by the Manager of the local office as typical of 
those where the majority of households commonly make their purchases; 
in certain small localities, however, it is not possible to obtain information 
about the prices of some items from as many as five retailers. The same 
retailers are visited each month, but substitutions are made when 
circumstances make it necessary. Where possible, one of the retailers is 
the local co-operative society and another is a branch of a chain store; 
self-service shops are also represented. 

22. Information about changes in retail prices of a few proprietary 
foods, such as chocolates, sweets and ice cream, is obtained by corres- 
pondence between the Statistics Department of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service and selected manufacturers. The particular brand 
to be priced is specified, and at intervals each manufacturer is asked to 
report on any change in quality in order that allowance may be made for 
these changes in quality (if any) when comparing the actual prices at 
successive dates. For cakes and biscuits a rather similar procedure is 
followed. For tea, price changes are computed from information 
obtained in respect of a representative sample of different brands, 
partly from retailers, as described in paragraph 21, and partly from 
manufacturers. 

23. Milk. In view of the fact that substantial quantities of milk 
are obtained without payment— mainly milk supplied at school— or 
through the National Milk Scheme at prices considerably below the 
ordinary retail price, it would not be correct to use the ordinary retail 
price for the purpose of measuring changes in the price of milk from 
month to month. Accordingly an average price is computed by making 
allowance for the proportion sold at reduced prices and the proportion 
supplied free, these proportions being based on information supplied 
from time to time by the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. 

24. Potatoes. When new potatoes begin to take the place of 
potatoes of the previous year’s crop, usually at substantially higher 
prices, the difference in price is regarded as reflecting, to some extent, 
a change to a higher quality article. In comparison with the old 
potatoes they have replaced, new potatoes generally involve less wastage 
and they also possess a higher nutritive value. In accordance with the 
general principle that, so far as possible, the index should reflect price 
changes for commodities of the same quality from month to month, an 
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allowance is made for this “ quality ” change when the prices of new 
potatoes are first used in the index. When calculating the price index 
for potatoes up to and including mid- July in any year, 5i lb. of new 
potatoes are taken as equivalent to 7 lb. of old potatoes at the base date, 
January 1956. In mid- August the ratio used is 6:7, and in mid-Septem- 
ber 6i : 7. After mid-September no “ quality ” adjustment is made. As 
regards the collection of prices, the prices of old potatoes only are 
collected and used in the calculations up to and including mid-June 
except in any town where the majority of the retailers visited report that 
only new potatoes are available; in such towns the prices of new potatoes 
only are used. For mid-July the prices of both old and new potatoes 
are collected wherever both kinds are on sale and the prices of the two 
kinds are combined (allowing for the “ quality ” adjustment referred to 
above) having regard to the estimated quantities of each on sale. The 
stocks of old potatoes are normally exhausted before mid-August and 
accordingly the prices of the new crop only are used in the calculations 
for that date. 

25. Other Vegetables. For most kinds of vegetables, other than 
potatoes, the measurement of price changes from month to month is a 
matter of some complexity because of the relatively short periods 
during which some kinds are available and of the seasonal variations 
in the supplies of other kinds; there may also be appreciable variations 
in quality from one period to another. In practice households do not 
buy the same vegetables, in the same quantities, during each month of 
the year. As some vegetables begin to get scarce and dear or go com- 
pletely out of supply, expenditure tends to be diverted into other channels, 
possibly in the purchase of other vegetables but possibly in increased 
purchases of other goods or services. These seasonal variations are 
not limited to vegetables: other kinds of food, such as fruit, and other 
items such as fuel and clothing are subject to some seasonal variations in 
consumption. There would be serious difficulties in attempting to 
meet this situation by constructing an index having completely different 
weighting patterns for different periods of the year, and no procedure 
of this kind is used in the index of retail prices. The Technical Com- 
mittee did, however, make some experiments to see whether, within the 
fixed weights assigned to the “ Other Vegetables ” and “ Fruit ” sections, 
it would be desirable to have an internal distribution of weights among 
the different items which varied from period to period during the year, 
to take account not only of the complete disappearance of certain items 
for particular periods but also of the variations in consumption of the 
remaining items from month to month. They concluded, however,, 
that these variations in weighting would have little effect and they did 
not advise the use of such a system, 

26. The “ Fruit ” and the “ Other Vegetables ” sections each include 
12 items for which prices are collected. All of the items selected for 
pricing within the first of these sections and a considerable proportion 
of those within the second are available all the year round and tliis was 
in fact one of the considerations borne in mind in selecting these items. 
There remain, however, some items within the “Other Vegetables’” 
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section that are not available all the year round and some modification 
of the normal procedure is required to meet this situation. The modifi- 
cation adopted is relatively simple. These seasonal vegetables are 
included in the index calculations for those months when they are 
available but when they fall out of season and therefore cease to enter 
into the calculations the weight normally carried by these vegetables is 
distributed proportionately over the remaining items within the section. 
This means that the total weight carried by the “ Other Vegetables 
section remains constant throughout the year but within that section 
the number of items priced, and consequently their effective weights^are 
subject to some variation during particular months of the year. This 
system provides a practical method for adhering as closely as possible to 
the conception of pricing a fixed “ basket ” of goods and services during 
periods when certain of these goods have temporarily ceased to be 
available. 



Group n— Alcoholic Drink 

27 The prices of beer are obtained from a representative sample of 
brewers covering about one-third of the total beer production of the 
United Kingdom, and they relate to the retail prices paid at premises 
managed by, or leased from, brewery companies, which represent the 
great majority of licensed houses in the country. The figures cover a 
very large number of different makes of beer. For draught beer the 
prices, as charged in public bars, are obtained and are grouped in two 
categories, viz., draught mild and draught bitter. For bottled beer 
three main types are covered, viz., bottled brown ale, bottled pale ale 
and bottled stout, and the prices for these relate to purchases for home 
consumption. In addition to the prices of whisky per bottle, the prices 
per nip charged in public bars for whisky and gin, together with the 
prices of tonic water, are obtained from specified public houses in each 
of the 200 towns covered by the food enquiries. 

28. The problem of measuring changes in the prices of beer presents 
certain difficulties. In order to conform with the general principle 
underlying the index, the price movements taken into account should 
relate as far as possible to commodities of constant quality, but beer is 
not a standardised commodity, and the quality of beer, particularly as 
regards its alcoholic content, does not, in fact, remain constant. More- 
over, many different kinds and qualities are on sale, at different prices, at 
any given moment. It is therefore necessary to collect price data covering 
large numbers of public houses in many different areas in order to obtain 
a representative index of price movements, ensuring, so far as possible, 
that the successive quotations for any particular public house relate to 
the same kind of beer at each date. Difficulty occurs, however, if there 
are increases or decreases in strength from time to time, more particu- 
larly if such a change in strength is widespread. 

29. It is not considered possible to make adjustments to the price 
of beer prevailing in any month which would accurately measure the 
consumers’ loss or gain in satisfaction from changes in the quality of 
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the beer. For beer which is bought in public houses the question of 
consumer satisfaction may be bound up with the amenities of the 
public house as well as with the alcoholic strength of beer. Neverthe- 
less, differences in 'strength are reflected to some extent in differences 
in price, and changes in strength may be introduced sometimes in con- 
junction with a corresponding change in price but sometimes as an 
alternative to a change in price. The Cost of Living Advisory Com- 
mittee were of the opinion that some allowance must be made for 
variations in the strength of beer in any index winch purports to measure 
changes in prices for articles of unchanged quality. They believed, 
however, that since alcoholic content is not the only criterion of quality 
in beer, an index which made full allowance for changes in strength 
would over-weight the importance to consumers of variations in the 
alcoholic content of beer. 

30. The method used for measuring changes in the prices of beer for 
the purpose of the retail prices index represents a compromise between 
a method which totally ignores changes in strength and a method which 
makes a full allowance for changes in strength. In the method adopted 
the percentage change in the price of beer is taken as the simple average 
of: — 

(а) the percentage change in the price of a pint of beer as sold, 
irrespective of its strength; and 

(б) the percentage change in the price when fully adjusted to 
allow for changes in strength. 

This procedure is equivalent to taking the mean of the price changes for 
what are known in the trade as the “ bulk barrel ” and the “ standard 
barrel ”. The information needed for this purpose is the price and the 
specific gravity. The current retail prices of each of the large number 
of beers produced by the brewers referred to in paragraph 27 are com- 
bined by fixed weights representing the average quantity of each sold in 
January, 1956. The current specific gravities of each of these beers 
are also combined by the same fixed set of weights. The resulting 
weighted averages are then used to calculate the percentage increases 
referred to in (a) and (6) above. Separate percentages are first com- 
puted for each of five broad categories, draught mild, draught bitter, 
bottled brown, bottled pale and bottled stout. The five are then 
combined, by appropriate weighting based on the relative expenditure 
in each category, in order to produce a single index for beer as a whole 

31. For spirits, difficulties concerning quality variations as judged 
by alterations in alcoholic strength do not normally arise and no 
special procedure is therefore needed. 

Group III — Tobacco 

32. The prices of specified brands of cigarettes and pipe tobacco 
are collected by the Statistics Department direct from manufacturers 
and local enquiries are only made when there is reason to believe that 
the prices being charged are not uniform throughout the country. 
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Group IV — ^Housing 

33 For the purpose of this group, information is needed about 
changes from time to time in rents, rates and water charges, charges 
for maintenance, decorations, etc., and prices of materials used by 
owner-occupiers or tenants undertaking their own repairs and decora- 
tions. As explained in paragraph 16, particulars are not collected about 
changes in the costs of owner-occupiers’ mortgage outgoings although 
the weight assigned to the Housing group as a whole includes an allow- 
ance representative of the rental equivalent of owner-occupiers dwellings. 

34 Rents and Rates. A considerable proportion of all households 
in the United Kingdom live in dwellings owned by Local Authorities. 
Information about the numbers of these dwellings and their rents, rates 
and water charges is obtainable directly from the Authorities concerned 
and for such dwellings it is therefore unnecessary to seek information 
from the tenants themselves. For other dwellings particulars are 
collected by periodic visits to tenants. These visits are confined to 
tenants renting unfurnished accommodation, and it is assumed that the 
percentage changes from time to time in the rents paid by the relatively 
small numbers of households renting furnished accommodation are 
sufficiently well measured by the percentage changes in rents recorded 
for the average household renting unfurnished accommodation. 

35. As in other groups of the index, information about changes in 
rents' rates, etc. must be derived from enquiries on a sample basis. 
Until September 1957 a sample of about 2,200 dwellings was considered 
large enough to measure movements in the rents of privately-owned 
dwellings let unfurnished. Following the passing of the Rent Act, 1957, 
the sample was enlarged to about 6,000 dwellings. As the new addresses 
were spread over administrative areas in which information about rents 
and rates of Local Authority dwellings had not previously been collected, 
the opportunity was taken to enlarge the sample of Local Authorities 
from whom this information is obtained. Such enquiries are now made 
in respect of all the London Metropolitan Boroughs, 18 other boroughs 
within the Greater London area, 116 other urban areas and 40 rural 
districts. These areas, which are listed in Appendix D, constitute a 
fairly representative cross section of all administrative areas in the 
United Kingdom. 

36. Information is obtained at regular intervals from the appropriate 
Local Authorities showing the total number of Authority-owned 
dwellings currently let, the average rent paid per dwelling and the average 
amount paid per dwelling for rates and water charges. For dwellings 
other than those owned by Local Authorities, visits are paid by local 
officers of the Ministry of Labour and National Service to the repre- 
sentative sample of about 6,000 unfurnished lettings referred to above. 
This sample is spread over a rather wider area than that of the Local 
Authorities listed in Appendix D. Particulars of the current rents, 
rates and water charges being paid by these households are collected at 
regular intervals but since these payments do not change frequently, 
each household is visited only about once in every six months. The 
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programme of visits is “ staggered ”, however, in such a way that 
visiting is in progress throughout the year. 

37. The average payments for rents and for rates and water charges 
computed from the results of these enquiries in respect of (a) Local 
Authority dwellings and (6) other dwellings are combined in proportion 
to the respective numbers of the two types of dwellings. For (h) the 
numbers are regarded at present as constant since few new dwellings 
for letting are being built except by Local Authorities and demolitions 
are relatively unimportant. For (a) the numbers progressively increase 
owing to the substantial numbers of Local Authority dwellings being 
built. These new Local Authority dwellings are often let at rents 
higher than the average rents currently paid for other dwellings and since 
they enter into the calculations in increasing numbers they give rise to an 
upward movement in the Housing index. No allowance is made for 
the fact that these new dwellings are, in general, of better “ quality ” 
than the average of other dwellings. On the other hand no allowance 
is made for the fact that the age depreciation of the older dwellings 
represents some fall in “ quality ”, If these two factors can be assumed 
roughly to offset one another, the indices of rent and rates can be said 
to approximate to measures of changes in rents and rates for a repre- 
sentative group of dwellings of constant age and quality distribution 
and thus to harmonise with the general principle underlying the retail 
prices index. 

38. Repairs, etc. Information about increases or decreases in the 
charges by builders for repairs, decorations, etc., is not collected from 
builders or occupiers. There are practical difficulties in collecting such 
information in a form which measures changes in the cost of precisely 
the same “ job ” from month to month. With the help of a considerable 
number of Local Authorities, however, it has been found possible to 
measure the average percentage change from time to time in the costs 
incurred by these Local Authorities in carrying out specified repairs 
and decorations; this information is used for the price index for the 
section in the Housing group covering charges for repairs. Returns 
from retailers giving information about the prices of paints and brushes 
are used for the purpose of computing the index for the section relating 
to materials bought by occupiers doing their own repairs and decorations. 

Group V — Fuel and Light 

39. Coal and Coke. Until price control ended in July, 1958, 
maximum retail prices of coal and coke in different localities were 
authorised by Regional Officers of the Ministry of Fuel and Power. 
These maximum prices could be regarded as an adequate guide to the 
changes, from time to time, in the prices actually being charged, and 
were, therefore, used as the basis for computing changes in prices for 
the index. Since July 1958 information about the retail prices of 
household coal has been collected from retailers by a procedure similar 
to that for most food items. The prices cliarged for the three qualities 
of coal most commonly purchased are ascertained from each retailer. 
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Prices of gas coke in,.each of the 200 local office areas listed in Appendix 
C are obtained from the Area Gas Boards; in addition, in areas in which 
the Gas Board is not the principal supplier of gas coke, prices are 
obtained from the retailers who provide information about prices of coal. 

40. Gas. Information is collected for the same 200 towns as for 
coal and coke. The actual charge for gas for domestic use in any one 
locality does not vary according to whether supplied by pre-payment 
meter or ordinary meter, and where higher charges appear to be made 
for supplies by pre-payment meter, the addition is in respect of fittings, 
apparatus, meter rent, etc. In these circumstances, in this section of 
the index, the price used is the average charged per therm for gas supplied 
by ordinary meter, together with the meter rent, at a consumption level 
of 100 therms per annum. It is not considered practicable to measure 
changes in the charges for hiring apparatus, and in section 47 in Group 
VI, certain heating and cooking appliances have been included as the 
best means of measuring price changes applicable to this kind of ex- 
penditure. 

41. Electricity. There is no simple measure of the average cost of 
electricity per unit as supplied to domestic consumers. There are 
different forms of tariffs in different areas and in some areas the con- 
sumer has a choice of tariffs. The kind of domestic tariff now very 
widely employed specifies one rate of unit charge for all electricity 
consumed up to a given level and a much lower unit charge on all 
consumed above this level. Domestic two-part tariffs are also largely 
used under which there is a fixed quarterly charge plus a charge per 
unit consumed. The actual cost per unit for any particular household 
therefore depends in the first place upon the choice of tariff if there is 
more than one tariff to choose from. In most cases tariffs such as 
those described above would be used and with these tariffs the average 
cost per unit for any household would depend on the actual consumption 
of that household, being lowest when the level of consumption is high, 
and vice versa. It was therefore necessary to choose certain levels of 
consumption as typical and to collect information at regular intervals 
regarding the average cost per unit at these levels of consumption. For 
each of the 200 towns listed in Appendix C information is obtained 
showing the average cost per unit to a consumer choosing the most 
advantageous tariff (if there is a choice) at an annual consumption level 
of; — 

(а) 750 units (i.e., electricity used mainly for lighting, radio, etc.) 

(б) 3,000 units (i.e., electricity used for cooking, etc., as well as 
lighting). 

42. Other Fuel and Light. The only item for which prices are 
collected in this section is paraffin. These prices are collected by post 
on returns completed by large numbers of retailers in various areas 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

Group VI — ^Durable Household Goods 

43. The measurement of price changes for furniture, floor coverings 
and domestic appliances presents special difficulties in view of the 
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substantial changes in the types and qualities which occur when new 
designs or models are introduced. It is regarded as important that 
good information should be obtained on a limited basis rather than a 
mass of detail of a less satisfactory nature. Moreover, there is a 
tendency for the bulk of these articles to be purchased in the larger 
towns and in many cases they are branded goods with prices which do 
not vary with locality. Prices are therefore obtained by personal 
visits made by officers of the Ministry of Labour and National Service 
to large retail stores in 23 large urban areas. These officers report the 
prices of types or brands of articles predominantly on sale, together 
with such information as may be necessary to take account of changes 
in quality in assessing price changes. The prices of drapery, soft furnish- 
ings, chinaware, hardware, etc. are ascertained by postal enquiry from 
a large and representative sample of retailers on lines broadly similar 
to those described in the next paragraph. 

Group VII — Clothing and Footwear 

44. Information about clothing and footwear prices is obtained by 
correspondence between the Statistics Department of the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service and a representative selection of many 
hundreds of retailers, including co-operative societies, department stores, 
and a number of large multiple undertakings. For multiple under- 
takings, returns are completed by the head offices of these undertakings 
in respect of prices charged in all branches. The various items included 
are broadly defined, but the retailers are asked to select the type pre- 
dominantly sold by them, to describe it as fully as possible, and to 
quote prices, so far as possible, for the same type at each successive date. 
If there is a change in quality they are asked to report the fact and to 
give such information as may be necessary to assess the real changes 
in price level, if any, after allowing for the effect of the change in quality. 
So far as possible the list of retailers whose prices are used is uniform 
month by month. At the outset most of the retailers who were invited 
to supply information were visited by an officer of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service who explained the nature of the particulars 
required. Thereafter retailers are visited by an officer attached to the 
Statistics Department so as to deal with difficulties and in particular 
to discuss problems arising from changes in quality and the compara- 
bility of successive quotations. It is regarded as of the highest import- 
ance that, so far as possible, prices relate to goods of unchanged quality, 
and that, where qualities have changed, suitable allowance is made to 
compensate for such changes. 

Group VIII — Transport and Vehicles 

45. The index for this group is designed to reflect changes in the 
costs of buying and running vehicles for private use and also changes 
in fares and other transport charges. As regards motor cars, the 
index is based on the recognised average prices, at the relevant dates, 
of specified used cars of a given age. Charges for maintenance jobs on 
motor cars are obtained from motor manufacturers whose agents 
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operate a standard charge scheme. Prices of tyres, car batteries, 
petrol and engine oil are obtained by postal enquiry from manufacturers 
and the costs of car and motor-cycle insurance from insurance com- 
panies. No enquiries are necessary about the costs of car and motor- 
cycle licences, particulars of which are publicly available. The method 
of obtaining information about prices of pedal cycles and perambulators 
is similar to that used for collecting furniture prices which is described 
in paragraph 43. 

46. Comprehensive information about the relative effect of changes 
in railway fares in Great Britain is obtained, whenever changes occur, 
from the British Transport Commission and the London Transport 
Executive; information in respect of rail fares in Northern Ireland is 
obtained through the Ministry of Labour and National Insurance for 
Northern Ireland. Particulars of omnibus, trolleybus and tram fares 
are’ collected whenever necessary from the appropriate transport under- 
takings for each of the areas shown in Appendix C other than those with 
populations of less than 10,000. In each of these areas the cost of 
travelling certain fixed distances is ascertained. For coach fares the 
necessary information is obtained from the operators. Parcel postage 
rates and charges for “ luggage in advance ” are readily available and 
no special enquiries are needed. 

Group IX — ^Miscellaneous Goods 

47. Information about the prices of books, newspapers and 
periodicals is obtained by postal enquiry from publishers and publishers’ 
associations. Changes in the prices of representative proprietary 
medicines, toilet requisites and cosmetics, stationers’ goods, toys, 
camera films, and in photographic charges are ascertained by corres- 
pondence with manufacturers or trade associations. The prices of 
household soap, soap powder, soapless detergents, soda, polishes, 
cleaning powders and matches are obtained by postal enquiry from a 
large and representative sample of retailers on lines similar to those 
used for clothing and footwear as described in paragraph 44. Prices 
of suitcases, clocks, tennis rackets and gramophone records are obtained 
in a way similar to that used for collecting furniture prices and which is 
described in paragraph 43. 

Group X — Services 

48. No enquiries are necessary about the cost of inland postage and 
the poundage on postal and money orders since details of the charges 
are publicly available. Representative figures concerning the relative 
changes from time to time in residential telephone rentals and in the 
charges for local, toll and trunk telephone calls, including those from 
public call-offices, are obtained from the General Post Office. Informa- 
tion regarding charges for dry cleaning is obtained from representative 
firms undertaking such work. For various other services, such as hair- 
dressing, shoe repairing and laundering, local officers of the Ministry 
collect information in each of the 200 areas listed in Appendix C. 
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Where information is not readily available centrally, information about 
charges for various forms of entertainment is similarly obtained through 
the Ministry’s local offices. For example, information about charges 
for admission to cinemas is obtained from each of about 150 towns 
by first designating a popular seat in each of three cinemas in these 
towns and by ascertaining at regular intervals thereafter the charges 
for admission to these precise seats at evening performances. 



rV. CALCULATION AND PRESENTATION OF THE INDEX 
Calculation of price indices for each item 

49. As shown in paragraph 10, the retail prices index is simply a 
combination of the percentage changes in prices of a large number of 
separate commodities and services which, because they are not all of 
the same importance, are given “ weights ” when they are being com- 
bined. After the monthly returns of prices have been carefully 
scrutinised, the first stage in the calculations is that of arriving at the 
average percentage change in price, since the base date, for each separate 
commodity and service. The procedure for arriving at this average 
percentage change is not the same for every type of commodity or 
service included in the index. For each item in respect of which local 
officers of the Ministry of Labour and National Service collect informa- 
tion (e.g., most of the food items), prices are collected from a number of 
retailers in each of the towns involved. Normally the prices for an item 
reported by the several retailers in any one town are averaged and this 
average price for the town is compared with the corresponding average at 
the base date, January 1 956, for that same town. Taking this latter price 
as represented by the figure 100, the corresponding figure for the current 
date is calculated and this “price index” is the figure that is.tabulated. 
For a few items a slightly different method is used. The current price 
quoted by each retailer is compared with the corresponding price at the 
base date and a price index is calculated for each retailer. These price 
indices for retailers in a town are then averaged to produce a price 
index for each town. Either procedure results in a price index for the 
item in question for each of the towns concerned; for most of the food 
items, for example, the procedure gives price indices for each of the 
200 towns listed in Appendix C. 

50. Reference has already been made (paragraph 20) to the division 
of these 200 towns into five population groups. The town price indices 
are tabulated in these separate groups, and a price index for each 
population group is obtained by calculating the average (unweighted) 
of the price indices for the various towns within the group. These 
price indices for the separate population groups are themselves combined 
by calculating an unweighted average of the five, the resulting figure 
being regarded as the price index for the item for the country as a whole. 

51. For items the prices of which are supplied by retailers on returns 
sent direct to the headquarters of the Ministry, e.g., clothing and hard- 
ware, price indices for towns are not computed. Each retailer’s price 
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for an item is calculated as a price index taking his price for the same 
item at the base date as represented by the figure 100. These price 
indices are tabulated in four groups covering (a) multiple undertakings, 
(b) department stores, (c) co-operative societies and (d) other retailers. 
For group (a) as a whole, a weighted average of the price indices is 
computed, the weights being proportional to the estimated relative 
importance of each undertaking. For each of the three other groups, 
an unweighted average of the retailers’ price indices is calculated. 
The four resulting averages represent the price indices for the four 
groups and these four are then combined into a single item index using 
weights proportional to the estimated relative importance of the four 
types of outlet in national sales of the item concerned. 

52. For certain kinds of items other methods of calculating item 
price indices are used. Prices of articles of furniture, floor coverings 
and domestic appliances, for example, are obtained from a relatively 
small number of large retail stores in 23 large towns. For each of these 
items the price index is calculated as the simple average of all the price 
relatives for the retailers supplying information. Where prices are 
obtained centrally from manufacturers, or where the price or charge 
is uniform throughout the country, the price indices for each item become 
available without any detailed tabulations. 

53. For each item the price index computed by the methods des- 
scribed in the preceding paragraphs should reflect the percentage change 
in price, since the base date, for the same quantity and quality of the 
commodity or service. There is no great difiiculty in ensuring that 
price quotations relate to unchanged quantities or in adjusting them to 
compensate for a change, e.g., in the standard content of a packaged 
commodity. Quality changes present a more difficult problem because 
“ quality ” cannot usually be defined and measured in precise terms. 
Nevertheless quality changes do occur, especially over any prolonged 
period, and some procedure for measuring price changes on a “ quality 
for quality ” basis must be employed. In general, retailers are asked 
to quote prices for precisely the same kind and quality of article each 
month. When this proves no longer possible, or when this particular 
line is no longer commanding any appreciable sale, the price for the 
nearest similar quality of article now being sold is substituted. In 
such a case, however, the diiference (if any) in price is not necessarily 
treated as constituting a price change for the purpose of the index. 
With the help of such information as can be obtained from the retailer, 
an evaluation is made of the extent to which any difference in price 
reflects (a) the difference in quality and (6) a real increase or decrease 
in price level “ quality for quality ”. For the purpose of computing 
the price relative, only the item (ft) is used. In cases of this kind the 
prices reported in ensuing months can no longer be compared directly 
with those quoted by the retailer at the base date. To meet this situ- 
ation use is made of the “ chain ” system whereby price relatives with 
January 1956 represented by 100 are calculated by linking together 
successive percentage changes in prices. 
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Combination of item indices into All Items Index 

54. The item indices have next to be grouped in their appropriate 
“ sections ” and an average price index for each of the 91 sections has 
to be computed. Since the items used as price indicators are frequently- 
regarded as reflecting the relative price movements of other commodities 
or services, any weighting employed at this stage takes account of this 
factor, the weight often being quite approximate. In some sections, 
however, the combination of item indices into section indices is by 
simple averaging, and differential weighting only begins when the 
section indices are combined into main group indices and these in turn 
into the final “ all-items ” index. A full explanation of the derivation 
of the weights used in this process has already been given. The weights 
themselves are shown in Appendix A. The actual procedure consists 
in multiplying each price index by its appropriate weight, adding the 
resulting products and dividing this total by the sum of the weights used. 
This procedure is used for each of the main groups in turn in combining 
the price indices for the various sections into a single price index for 
the group as a whole. The price indices for the ten main groups are 
then similarly combined by the use of the appropriate main-group 
weights. The final result gives the current all-items index figure, i.e., 
the figure representing the average level of current prices if the average 
level of prices at 17th January 1956 is represented by the figure 100. 

Dates in respect of which the index is calculated 

55. The index is calculated in respect of prices on one selected day 
in each month. This day is normally the Tuesday nearest to the 15th 
of the month, but when this Tuesday falls on the day following a Bank 
Holiday, the previous or following Tuesday is substituted, the choice 
being made in such a way as to preserve an interval of not less than four 
and not more than five weeks between successive index dates. 

Publication 

56. A period of approximately five weeks is required to collect 
and stimmarise the prices and to calculate the index figure for any month. 
Thus the all-items figure for any month usually becomes available in 
the third week of the following month. As soon as it is available, 
this all-items figure is announced in a brief communique issued to the 
press, the figure being quoted to the nearest whole number, although 
the figure to one place of decimals is also given to enable the all-items 
index figure to be linked back to figures in the earlier series based on 
June 1947 or January 1952. Later in the month more detailed figures 
are published in the “ Ministry of Labour Gazette ”. These include 
the index figure for each of the ten main groups, together with the all- 
items figure, all of these being shown to one place of decimals. At 
quarterly intervals, i.e., when publishing the figures for January, April, 
July and October, the Ministry of Labour Gazette shows the index 
figures not only for the ten main groups but also for 30 sub-groups, these 
latter to the nearest whole number. In a few cases, these sub-groups are 
identical with sections (e.g., fish, men’s outer clothing), but in most 
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cases they comprise more than one section, and in such cases the index 
figures for the separate sections are not published. 

57. Persons using these figures may sometimes wish to calculate 
an index figure from which one or more of the ten main groups has 
been excluded. On each occasion, therefore, on which the main group 
indices are published in the Ministry of Labour Gazette, the corres- 
ponding group weights are also given. Combinations of any of the 
group indices can then be calculated by multiplying the selected group 
indices by their weights and dividing the sum of the resulting products 
by the sum of the weights used. 

Supplementary calculations on base June 1947=100 

58. The index figures calculated as described in the preceding 
paragraphs are index figures in a series in which prices at 17th January 
1956 are represented by 100. Such index figures have been calculated 
at monthly intervals from February 1956 but no such figures have been 
calculated retrospectively for earlier dates. Up to January 1956, 
however, there was an official index — the “ Interim Index of Retail 
Prices ” — in which the level of prices at 17th June 1947 had been taken 
as 100, but this index terminated when the new one started. Thus, 
this earlier series of figures is not available for dates after January 1956 
and the current series of figures is not available for dates before January 
1956. Although the two series of figures differ in their scope and 
method of calculation, it was deemed possible to continue to measure 
approximately the change in the average level of retail prices since 
June 1947 by linking together the two series of all-items indices. The 
Cost of Living Advisory Committee recommended that, for a time after 
the start of the present index, in January 1956, a supplementary calcu- 
lation of this kind should be made. This recommendation was accepted, 
and the linked index figure was published for each month in 1956. 
The following example, taken from the issue of the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette for January 1957, shows how the two series of figures were 
linked in this calculation: — 

All-items index at 17th January 1956 

(17th June 1947=100) = 153.4 

All-items index at 11th December 1956 

(17th January 1956=100) = 103.4 

.'.Linked all-items index at 11th December 1956 

(17th June 1947 = 100) = 153.4 x = 158.6 or 

159 in whole numbers. 

59. The main object in publishing in 1956 an all-items index with 
prices in June 1947 taken as 100 was to assist organisations of em- 
ployers and workers who had in operation agreements which provided, 
by means of sliding scales, for changes in pay with changes in the retail 
price index figure based on June 1947 prices = 100. No attempt was 
made to compute and publish such linked indices (on the basis June 
1947 = 100) for groups and sections. 
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60. The purpose of the enquiries into prices each month is to obtain 
a representative measure of price movements in percentage form and 
not to present an average of absolute prices. From the method of 
tabulating and summarising the information, described in preceding 
paragraphs, it will be seen that prices themselves are not tabulated and 
that no figures representing average prices emerge during the calcula- 
tions. For many of the items there are such wide variations as between 
different retailers in the kinds and qualities for which quotations are 
given that the material is quite unsuitable for calculating figures purport- 
ing to be the average prices of these items at different dates. Moreover, 
where the kinds or qualities on sale change, adjustments to allow for 
these quality changes are made when the prices are compared in order 
to calculate and tabulate the price relatives. Thus, even if average 
prices were computed, these averages would not be comparable for 
different dates and if compared they would not in fact show a change 
corresponding with that calculated by the index procedure. For these 
reasons the monthly articles in the Ministry of Labour Gazette do not 
include any figures purporting to represent the average prices of com- 
modities included in the index. 



» 
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APPENDIX A 

Croups and Sections into which the Index is divided, together with the 
weights of these Groups and Sections and the Items priced in each 



(See paragraph 7) 



Group and Section 


Weight* 


Items Priced 


I. Food: — 




(1) If lb. loaf. 

(2) 14 oz. loaf. 

(3) Brown bread, proprietary 
brand, 14 oz. loaf. 


1. Bread 


19 


2. Flour 


4 


(1) Plain flour. 

(2) Self-raising flour. 


3. Other cereals 


6 


(1) Rolled oats. 

(2) Breakfast cereals (various). 

(3) Rice. 

(4) Custard powder. 


4. Biscuits 


8 


Various kinds of biscuits, including 
crispbread, made by a number of 
firms. 


5. Calces, buns, pastries, etc. 


15 


Various kinds of cake made by 
different firms. 


■6. Beef 


24 


Home-killed: — 

(1) Sirloin (without bone). 

(2) Silverside (without bone). 

(3) Back ribs (with bone). 

(4) Brisket (with bone). 

(5) Rump steak. 

Imported, chilled: — 






(1) Sirloin (without bone). 

(2) Silverside (without bone). 

(3) Back ribs (with bone). 

® Brisket (with bone). 

(5) Rump steak. 

Imported, frozen: — 

(1) Sirloin (without bone). 

(2) Silverside (without bone). 

(3) Shin (without bone). 

(4) Brisket (with bone). 


• As explained in paragraph 11, the weights are in proportion to 1953 -54 consumption valued 
at the price level of January 1956. 
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Group and Section 


Weight 


Items Priced 


I. Food (contd.):— 






7. Mutton and lamb 


14 


Mutton, home-killed: — 

(1) Leg (with bone). 

(2) Best end of neck. 
Mutton, imported; — 

(1) Leg (with bone). 

(2) Best end of neck. 
Lamb, home-killed: — 

(1) Loin (with bone). 

(2) Breast. 

(3) Shoulder (with bone). 

(4) Leg (with bone). 
Lamb, imported: — 

(1) Loin (with bone). 

(2) Breast. 

(3) Shoulder (with bone). 

(4) Leg (with bone). 


8. Pork 


6 


(1) Leg. 

(2) Belly. 

(3) Loin (with bone). 


9. Bacon 


16 


(2) Streaky equivalents. 


10. Ham (cooked) . . 


4 




11. Sausages, pies, canned 
meat and other meat pro- 
ducts, offal and poultry 


25 


(1) Pork sausages. 

(2) Beef sausages. 

(3) Corned beef. 

(4) Pork luncheon meat. 

(5) Ox liver. 

(6) Boiling fowl. 


12. Fish, fresh, dried, canned 


9 


(1) Cod cuts. 

(2) Cod fillets. 

(3) Haddock, fresh. 

(4) Haddock, smoked. 

(5) Hake. 

(6) Plaice. 

(7) Halibut. 

(8) Herrings. 

(9) Kippers. 

(10) Canned red salmon. 

(11) Canned sardines. 


13. Buttor 


12 


(1) New Zealand butter. 

(2) Danish butter. 


14. Margarine 


4 


Representative brands of dearest, 
medium-priced, cheapest, and 
butter-blended margarine. 


15. Lard, other cooking fat 


3 


(1) Lard. 

(2) Representative brands of 

dearest and of medium-priced 
compound cooking fats. 
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Group and Section 


Weight 


Items Priced 


I. Food (contd .): — 

16. Cheese 


7 


(1) Hard cheese, Cheddar type. 
@ Processed cheese. 


17. Eggs 


15 


(1) Horae produced eggs. 

(2) Imported eggs. 


18. Milk, fresh 


29 


(1) Raw or pasteurised milk, full 

price. 

(2) Milk supplied free or at reduced 
price under National Milk 
Scheme. 


19. MiUc, canned, dried, etc. 


2 


(1) Canned full cream unsweetened 
milk. 

(2) Various brands of dried milk 

baby food. 


20. Tea 


15 


Various brands of tea in packets. 


21. Coffee, cocoa, proprietary 
drinks 


3 


(1) Coffee, ground or roasted. 

(2) Coffee extract, powder. 

(3) Coffee essence, liquid. 

(4) Cocoa. 

(5) Proprietary drinks. 


22. Soft drinks 


4 


(1) Fruit squashes. 

(2) Carbonated drinks. 


23. Sugar 


8 


Granulated sugar. 


24. Jam, marmalade, honey, 
etc. 


5 


(1) Syrup. 

(2) Marmalade. 

(3) Strawberry jam. 

(4) Plum jam. 

(5) Raspberry jam. 

(6) Blackcurrant jam. 


25. Potatoes 


15 


(1) Old potatoes. 

(2) New potatoes (in season). 


26. Other fresh vegetables and 
canned, dried, ete. 

vegetables 


18 


(1) Tomatoes. 

(2) Cabbage. 

(3) Cauliflower. 

(4) Brussels sprouts. 

(5) Peas. 

(6) Carrots. 

(7) Onions. 

(8) Beetroot. 

(9) Canned garden peas. 

(10) Canned processed peas. 

(1 1) Canned beans. 

(12) Quick-frozen peas. 
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Group and Section 



Weight 



1. Food (contcl .): — 



27. Fruit, fresh, canned, dried, 
etc. 



19 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 



Items Priced 



Cooking apples. 
Dessert apples. 
Dessert pears. 
Oranges. 

Bananas. 

Currants. 

Sultanas. 

Prunes. 

Canned pears. 
Canned peaches. 
Canned plums. 
Canned pineapple. 



28. Sweets and chocolates 



26 



( 1 ) Selection of sugar confectionery. 

(2) Selection of chocolate confec- 
tionery. 



29. Ice cream 



4 Price per block, etc. 



30. Other foods 



31. Food for animals 



Total, Food . . 



II. Alcoholic Drink: — 
32. Beer, etc. 



8 



3 



350 



51 



(1) Table jelly. 

(2) Sauces and pickles. 

(3) Table salt. 

(4) Canned soup. 

(5) Meat and vegetable extracts. 

(1) Dog biscuits. 

(2) Cat food. 



Various kinds of draught and 
bottled beer and stout. 



33. Spirits, etc. 

Total, Alcoholic Drink 

III. Tobacco: — 

34. Cigarettes 



20 



71 



70 



(1) Whisky, per nip and per bottle. 

(2) Gin, per nip. 

(3) Tonic water. 



Various brands of cigarettes. 



35. Pipe tobacco 
Total, Tobacco 

IV. Flousing: — 

36. Rent 

37. Rates and water charges 



10 

80 



36 

30 



Various brands of pipe tobacco. 



' Rent, rates and water charges for 
privately-owned and Local 
J Authority dwellings let unfur- 
] nished in a selection of urban 
and rural areas throughout the 
United Kingdom. 
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Group and Section 


Weight 


Items Priced 


rv. Housing (contd .) : — 

38. Charges for repairs, main- 
tenance, etc. 


12 


Representative jobs. 


39. Materials for home repairs, 
decorations, etc. 


9 


(1) Paint brush. 

(2) Paint. 


Total, Housing 


87 




V. Fuel and Light; — 

40. Coal 


26 


The most commonly purchased 
grades of coal for domestic use. 


41 . Coke 


2 


Coke for domestic use. 


42. Gas 


12 


Overall charge per therm at con- 
sumption level of 100 therms 
per annum. 


43. Electricity 


12 


(1) Overall charge per unit at con- 
sumption level of 750 units 
per annum (small domestic 
consumption). 

(2) Overall charge per unit at 
consumption level of 3,000 
units per annum (domestic 
consumers using electricity 
for cooking). 


44. Oil and other fuel and light 


3 


Paraffin. 


Total, Fuel and Light . . 


55 




VI. Durable Household Goods: — 
45. Furniture, including re- 
pairs 


17 


(1) Bedroom suite. 

(2) Bed-ends and frame. 

(3) Drop-side cot. 

(4) Upholstered three-piece suite. 

(5) Upholstered wooden armchair. 

(6) Dining room suite. 

(7) Kitchen table. 

(8) Kitchen chair. 

(9) Kitchen cabinet. 


46. Radio, television, gramo- 
phones, etc., including 
repairs 


11 


(1) Radio set. 

(2) Television set. 

(3) Replacement of television tube 

including service charge. 


47. Other household appli- 
ances, including repairs 


10 


(1) Vaouiun cleaner. 

(2) Electric fire. 

(3) Electric iron. 

(4) Washing machine. 

(5) Gas fire. 

(6) Gas cooker. 

(7) Sewing machine. 

(8) Table wringer. 
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Group and Section 


Weight 




Items Priced 


VI. Durable Household Goods 
(contd.) : — 








48. Floor coverings 


8 


(1) Felt base. 

(2) Inlaid linoleum. 

(3) Axminster rug. 

(4) Carpet. 

(5) Needleloom or haircord carpet. 


49. Soft furnishings 


10 


(1) Sheets, cotton or flannelette. 

(2) Blankets, wool. 

(3) Curtain material. 

(4) Towel, terry. 

(5) Tea towel or glass cloth. 

(6) Table cloth. 

(7) Mattress, spring interior. 

(8) Mattress, hair or latex. 


50. Chinaware, glassware, etc. 


3 


(1) Half tea service. 

(2) Teapot, earthenware. 

(3) Tumbler, glass. 

(4) Glass ovenware pie dish or pie 
plate. 


51. Hardware, ironmongery. 


7 


(1) Household bucket, galvanised. 


etc. 




(2) Meat tin. 

(3) Saucepan, aluminium. 

(4) Wash-up bowl, plastic. 

(5) Set of tea knives. 

(6) Scissors. 

(7) Scrubbing brush. 

(8) Soft broom. 

(9) Garden digging fork. 
(10) Electric lamp. 


Total, Durable Household 








Goods 


66 






VH. Clothing and Footwear: — 








52. Men’s outer clothing . . 


20 


(1) Ready-made suit. 

(2) Made-to-measure suit. 

(3) Raincoat, wool gaberdine. 

(4) Sports coat. 

(5) Flannel slacks. 

(6) Working trousers. , 

(7) Cardigan. 

(8) Overall. 


53. Men’s underclothing . . 


7 
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1) Collar-attached work shirt. 

2) Cotton shirt with loose collars. 

3) Under-vest. 

4) Under-pants or trunks. 

5) Pyjamas. 
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Group and Section 


Weight 


Items Priced 


VII. Clothing and Footwear 

{contd .) : — 




(1) Suit or costume. 

(2) Skirt (woollen or wool-terylene). 

(3) Winter overcoat. 

(4) Mackintosh, plastic. 

(5) Blouse, rayon. 

(6) Dress, woollen. 

(7) Dress, rayon. 

(8) Dress, cotton. 

(9) Jumper or cardigan. 

(10) Overall. 


54. Women’s outer clothing 


22 


55. Women’s underciothing 


6 


(1) Slip, nylon. 

(2) Slip, rayon. 

(3) Vest, cotton. 

(4) Knickers, rayon. 

(5) Corset. 

(6) Roll-on. 


56. Children’s outer clothing 


8 


(1) Boy’s suit. 

(2) Boy’s jersey or pullover. 

(3) Boy’s raincoat, wool gaberdine. 

(4) Girl’s gym tunic or school 
uniform dress. 

(5) Girl’s cotton dress. 

(6) Girl’s overcoat, woollen. 

(7) Infant’s pram set, wool, 

(8) Infant’s smocked frock. 


57. Children’s underclothing 


3 


(1) Boy’s shirt, flannel or flannel- 

ette. 

(2) Girl’s knickers. 

(3) Nursery squares. 


58. Hose 


9 


(1) Man’s socks, wool or mixture. 

(2) Woman’s hose, seamless nylon. 

(3) Woman’s hose, fully-fashioned 
nylon. 

(4) Woman’s hose, fully-fashioned 
lisle. 

(5) Boy’s three-quarter hose. 

(6) Girl’s ankle socks. 


59. Gloves, haberdashery, mil- 
linery, etc. 

« ' 


9 


(1) Woman’s lined or fabric gloves. 

(2) Man’s handkerchief. 

(3) School tie. 

(4) Baby knitting wool. 

(5) Man’s hat or cap. 

(6) Woman’s hat or beret. 


60. Clothing materials 


3 


(1) Rayon dress material. 

(2) Woollen dress material. 

(3) Winceyette or flannelette. 


61. Men’s footwear 


7 

32 


(1) Heavy working boots. 

(2) Shoes, leather sole. 

(3) Shoes, composition sole. 
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Group and Section 


Weight 


Items Priced 


VII. Clothing and Footwear 

(contd .) : — 






62. Women’s footwear 


9 


(1) Walking shoes. 

(2) Fashion shoes. 

(3) Slippers. 


63. Children’s footwear 


3 


(1) Boy’s shoes, leather sole. 

(2) Boy’s shoes, composition sole. 

(3) Girl’s lace-up shoes. 

(4) Plimsolls. 

(5) Wellingtons. 

(6) Sandals. 


Total, Clothing and 
Footwear . . 


106 




'VIII. Transport and Vehicles: — 
64. Purchase, maintenance, 
etc. of motor vehicles 


14 


(1) Specified models of second- 

hand cars. 

(2) Specified maintenance jobs. 

(3) Car and motor-cycle tyres. 

(4) Car battery. 


65. Petrol and oil 


8 


(1) Petrol. 

(2) Engine oil. 


66. Motor licences . . 


2 


(1) Annual licence for car. 

(2) Annuallicence for motor-cycle. 


67. Motor insurance 


2 


Third party insurance for specified 
car and motor-cycle. 


68. Cycles and other vehicles 


4 


(1) Pedal cycle. 

(2) Perambulator. 

(3) Pedal cycle tyres. 


69. Rail transport . . 


8 


Ordinary fares, early morning fares 
and season ticket rates on British 
Railways and London Transport 
systems. 


70. Bus, tram, etc. transport 


27 


Bus, tram, trolley bus and coach 
fares for specified distances in 
various areas. 


71. Other transport 


3 


(1) Parcel postage rates. 

(2) Charges for “luggage in 
advance ’’. 


Total, Transport and 
Vehicles 


68 
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Group and Section 


Weight 


Items Priced 


IX. Miscellaneous Goods: — 

72. Books 


3 


Medium-priced and cheap editions 
of classics and other books. 


73. Newspapers and periodi- 
cals 


13 


(1) Daily, Sunday and evening 

newspapers. 

(2) Periodicals, including children’s 

periodicals. 


74. Writing paper and other 
stationers’ goods 


4 


(1) Writing paper. 

(2) Ink. 


75. Medicines and surgical, 
etc. goods 


5 


(1) Selected proprietary medicines. 

(2) Surgical lint. 

(3) National Health Service pres- 

cription charge. 


76. Toilet requisites . . 


7 


(1) Toothpaste. 

(2) Razor blades. 

(3) Cosmetics (e.g. cold cream, lip- 
stick, powder). 

(4) Hair cream. 

(5) Sanitary towels. 


77. Soap and detergents 


8 


(1) Toilet soap. 

(2) Hard soap. 

(3) Soap powder. 

(4) Detergent powder. 


78. Soda, polishes, etc. 


3 


(1) Soda. 

(2) Boot, floor and metal polishes. 

(3) Abrasive cleaning powder. 


79. Other household goods 


3 


(1) Matches. 

(2) Toilet paper. 


80. Travel and sports goods, 
leather goods, jewellery, 
etc. 


7 


(1) Fibre suitcase. 

(2) Alarm clock. 

(3) Tennis racket. 

(4) Football boots. 

(5) Gramophone records. 


81. Photographic and optical 
goods 


3 


(1) Specified camera film. 

(2) Standard developing and print- 
ing charge. 


82. Toys 


3 


Selection of toys. 


Total, Miscellaneous 
Goods 


59 




X. Services: — 

83. Postage 


3 


(1) Inland letter postage rate. 

(2) Poundage on postal and money 

orders. 
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Group and Section 


Weight 


Items Priced 


X. Services * — 

84. Telephone, telegrams, etc. 


3 


Rental for residential telephone; 
charges for local, toll and trunk 
calls; call box charges. 


85. Cinema 


10 


Charges for designated seats at 
evening performances at cinemas 
in various towns. 


86. Other entertainment 


13 


(1) Admission to First Division 

football match. 

(2) Television set rental. 

(3) Radio and combined tele- 
vision-radio licences. 

(4) Admission to dance halls in 
various towns. 

(5) Subscription to a Youth Club. 


87. Domestic help . . 


7 


Hourly rate in various towns. 


88. Hairdressing 


5 


(1) Man’s haircut. 

(2) Woman’s shampoo and set. 


89. Boot and shoe repairs . . 


5 


(1) Man’s shoes, soling andheeling. 

(2) Woman’s shoes, heeling. 


90. Laundry charges 


5 


Bagwash; or charge for one sheet 
and one shirt. 


91. Dry cleaning and miscel- 
laneous services 


7 


(1) Charge for cleaning man’s suit. 

(2) Charge for cleaning woman’s 
coat. 

(3) Charge for watch cleaning. 


Total, Services 


58 




TOTAL, ALL ITEMS 


1,000 
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APPENDIX B 

{See paragraph 10) 

(a) For simplicity it is assumed that the “ basket ” contains only 
two items, viz., six 14 oz. loaves and i lb. of butter. If the price of 
bread at the starting date was 4d. a loaf and the price of butter was 
4s. 4d. a lb., the total cost of the “ basket ” at the starting date was 
2s. Od. plus 2s. 2d. = 50d. 

(i) At the second date suppose the price of bread to have risen to 6d. 
a loaf (i.e., a rise of 50 per cent.) and the price of butter to have risen 
to 5s. 5d. (i.e., a rise of 25 per cent.). Then at the second date the total 
cost of this same “ basket ” of goods would have been 3s. Od. plus 
2s. 8^d. = 68id. The total cost of the “ basket ” would thus have risen 
from 50d. to 68id., a rise of 18J on 50, or 37 on 100, and the index 
figure at the second date would be shown as 137. 

(c) Exactly the same result is reached by combining the percentage 
increases in the prices of the two items with “weights”. These 
“ weights ” are in proportion to the relative expenditure on the two 
items at the starting date, viz., 2s. Od. and 2s. 2d. The weights used are 
therefore 24 and 26, and the weighting calculation would be; — 



Item 


Rise in 
price 
% 


Weight 


Product 


Bread 


50 


X 24 


1,200 


Butter 


25 


X 26 


650 






50 


1,850 



The sum of the products (1,850) is then divided by the sum of the 
weights (50) and the answer is 37. The combined percentage increase 
would therefore be 37 and the index figure would be 137. 
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APPENDIX C 



List of areas covered by Offices of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service used for the collection of food prices 



(See paragraph 20) 



(a) In Greater London (25 Offices) 



Acton 

Battersea 

Bermondsey 

Brixton 

Bromley 

Brook Green 

Camden Town 

Croydon 

Dagenham 

East Ham 

Enfield 

Erith 

Finchley 



Hackney 

Harrow 

Hayes 

Hendon 

Ilford 

Kingston 

Orpington 

Stepney 

Tottenham 

Walham Green 

Westminster 

Woolwich 



(b) In Towns with Population over 
200,000 (25 Offices) 



Atterclifl'e 
(Sheffield) 
Belfast 
Birmingham 
Bradford 
Bristol 
Cardiff 
Coventry 
Glasgow Central 
tiandsworth 
(Birmingham) 
Hanley (Stoke- 
on-Trent) 
Kingston-upon- 
Hull 
Leeds 



Leicester 

Leith (Edinburgh) 
Levenshulme 
(Manchester) 
Liverpool 
Manchester 
Maryhill (Glasgow) 
Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne 

Nottingham 
Parkhead (Glasgow) 
Plymouth 
Portsmouth 
Selly Oak 
(Birmingham) 
Walton (Liverpool) 



(c) In Towns with Population of 
50,000 - 200,000 (50 Offices) 



Aberdeen 


Lincoln 


Barnsley 


Londonderry 


Barrow-in- 


Merthyr Tydfil 


Furness 


Middlesbrough 


Bedford 


Motherwell 


Birkenhead 


Newcastle-under- 


Blackburn 


, Lyme 


Blackpool 


Newport (Mon.) 


Bolton 


Northampton 


Bootle 


Norwich 


Brighton and 


Nuneaton 


Hove 


Oldham 


Burnley 


Oxford 


Cambridge 


Peterborough 


Carlisle 


Reading 


Darlington 


St. Helens 


Derby 


Southampton 


Dudley 


Stockport 


Dundee 


Stretford 


Eastbourne 


Sunderland 


Exeter 


Swansea 


Gateshead 


Swindon 


Grays 


Walsall 


Grimsby 


Watford 


Huddersfield 


Worcester 


Ipswich 

Keighley 


York 



(d) In Towns with Population of 
10,000 - 50,000 (47 Offices) 



Altrincham 


Leigh (Lancs.) 


Batley 


Llanelly 


Berwick-on- 


Loughborough 


Tweed 


Maesteg 


Bishop Auckland Melton Mowbray 


Bletchley 


Montrose 


Blyth 


Northwich 


Camborne 


Pembroke Dock 


Chatham 


Penrith 


Chichester 


Perth 


Chorley 


Rothesay 


Cowes 


Rugby 


Denton 


Salisbury 


Dover 


Scarborough 


Dumfries 


Shrewsbury 


Ebbw Vale 


Spalding 


Ellesmere Port 


Spennymoor 


Goole 


Stafford 


Hertford 


Stroud 


High Wycombe 


Todmorden 


Kendal 


Trowbridge 


Kidderminster 


Weybridge 


Lancaster 


Worksop 


I-eek 


Wrexham 
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APPENDIX C— continued 



(e) In Towns with Population under 10,000 (53 Offices) 



Amble 


Dalbeattie 


Annan 


Daventry 


Bakewell 


Diss 


Blandford 


Downpatrick 


Brecon 


Dungannon 


Cardigan 


Epping 


Carrickfergus 


Forres 


Chipping Norton 


Haddington 


Cockermouth 


Haverhill 


Crediton 


Honiton 


Crewkerne 


Huntly 


Cromer 


Jedburgh 


Cupar 


Keith 



Keswick 

Kirkham 

Launceston 

Ledbury 

Leiston 

Linlithgow 

Liskeard 

Llangollen 

Looe 

Malton 

Marlborough 

Maybole 

Newport Pagnell 



Northallerton 

Omagh 

Portmadoc 

Ross-on-Wye 

Royston (Herts.) 

Saffron Walden 

Sandwich 

Shaftesbury 

Shepton Mallet 

Tewkesbury 

Thame 

Thetford 

Towyn 

Wallingford 



Note.— I n the case of Belfast, Bradford, Cardiff, Coventry, Kinsston-upon-HulI, Leicester, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Nottingham and Portsmouth, one or two of the retailers are located in 
a suburb. 
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APPENDIX D 



List of areas in respect of which certain information is collected for the 
Housing group index 

{See paragraph. 35) 



Metropolitan Boroughs'.— 
Battersea 
Bermondsey 
Bethnal Green 
Camberwell 
Chelsea 
Deptford 
Finsbury 
Fulham 
Greenwich 
Hackney 
Hammersmith 
Hampstead 
Holborn 
Islington 
Kensington 
Lambeth 
Lewisham 
Paddington 
Poplar 

St. Marylebone 
St. Pancras 
Shoreditch 
Southwark 
Stepney 

Stoke Newington 
Wandsworth 
Westminster 
Woolwich 



Other Boroughs in Greater London 
Area : — 

Acton 

Bexley 

Bromley 

Carshalton 

Croydon 

Dagenham 

Ealmg 

East Ham 

Edmonton 

Enfield 

Hendon 

Ilford 

Merton & Morden 

Tottenham 

Twickenham 

Walthamstow 

West Ham 

Willesden 



Other Boroughs and Urban Districts : — 

Aberdeen 

Altrincham 

Ashington 

Barnsley 

Barrow-in-Furness 

Barry 

Basingstoke 

Bath 

Batley 

Bedwellty 

Belfast 

Bilston 

Birmingham 

Bishop Auckland 

Blackburn 

Bognor Regis 

Boldon 

Bolton 

Boston 

Bradford 

Bristol 

Broadstairs & St. Peters 

Bromsgrove 

Bury St. Edmunds 

Cambridge 

Cardiff 

Carlisle 

Chadderton 

Chorley 

Christchurch 

Colchester 

Coseley 

Crook & Willington 

Crosby 

Deal 

Derby 

Dewsbury 

Dorchester 

Dudley 

Dundee 

Edinburgh 

Gateshead 

Gillingham 

Glasgow 

Gravesend 

Great Harwood 

Greenock 

Grimsby 

Halifax 

Hamilton 
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APPENDIX D — continued 



Other Boroughs and Urban Districts 
(contd.):— 

Heywood 

Hinckley 

Holywell 

Hoylake 

Ilkeston 

Keighley 

King’s Lynn 

Kingston-upon-Hull 

Kirkcaldy 

Lancaster 

Leeds 

Leicester 

Lincoln 

Litherland 

Liverpool 

Llanelly 

Luton 

Manchester 

Mansfield 

Merthyr Tydfil 

Middlesbrough 

Mirfield 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Newcastle-under-Lyme 
Newport (Mon.) 

Newton Abbot 

Northampton 

Northwich 

Norwich 

Nottingham 

Oldbury 

Oxford 

Paisley 

Peterborough 

Prestatyn 

Reading 

Rhondda 

Rochdale 

Rowley Regis 

St. Albans 

St. Helens 

Sale 

Salford 

Sheffield 

Shrewsbury 

Skegness 

Skipton 

Smethwick 

Solihull 

Southampton 

South Shields 

Spenborough 

Stevenage 

Stockport 

Stoke-on-Trent 



Other Boroughs and Urban Districts 
(contd.): — 

Taunton 

Thurrock 

Wakefield 

Wallasey 

Walsall 

West Bromwich 

Wigan 

Wilmslow 

Wolverhampton 

Wombwell 

Yeovil 



Mural Districts -. — 

Andover 

Barnstaple 

Barrow-upon-Soar 

Basingstoke 

Berkhamsted 

Chanctonbury 

Chesterfield 

Chichester 

Chorley 

Devizes 

Dursley 

East Ashford 

Easthampstead 

Fife (County Landward Area) 

Halstead 

Kettering 

Lichfield 

Luton 

Maelor 

Market Harborough 

Neath 

Northwich 

Pocklington 

Preston 

Repton 

St. Faiths & Aylsham 

Selby 

Startforth 

Stone 

Strood 

Sunderland 

Torrington 

Wantage 

Warrington 

Wellington 

Wells 

Wetherby 

Wigton 

Wrexham 

Wycombe 
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